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THE ROUTE OF ISRAEL IN THE DESERT 



SARTELL PRENTICE, Jr., D.D. 
Nyack, New York 



The prevailing view among modem scholars regarding the location of Sinai and the 
route of the Exodus has long been to the effect that the current interpretation of the Exo- 
dus narratives which places Mount Sinai at the southern end of the peninsula of Sinai 
is wrong. Mr. Prentice presents a strong case for the rehabilitation of the traditional 
view. As such it is worthy of most careful consideration. 



The route of Israel from Elath to 
the Jordan is clearly denned and has 
occasioned no discussion; until recently 
the route from Egypt to Elath, by way 
of the Firan and Gebel Musa, has also 
been unquestioned; today, however, 
a small yet formidable group of scholars 
rejects the traditional route and asserts 
that Israel followed the shorter and 
quicker Derb el Hagg, the old caravan 
route past Kalat en Nakhl, to Elath. 
The arguments in favor of this route 
may briefly be stated. 

i. Moses had, as his objective point, 
the land of Midian, into which tribe 
he had married. Midian lay at the 
head of the Gulf of Akabah and on its 
eastern shore, therefore he would natur- 
ally take the shorter road to Elath, 
which is the northern. 

2. The battle with the Amalekites 
implies a route along the borders of 
Amalek, and Amalek dwelt in the Negeb, 
that is in the sterile districts lying to 
the south of Hebron. Without any 
extensive examination of the biblical 
passages it is enough to say that the 
country of the Amalekites lay on the 
line of Chedorlaomer's march, and is 
mentioned together with Engedi (Gen. 
14:7); and that the spies sent out by 



Joshua passed northward through the 
land of Amalek to Canaan. If the 
Amalekites dwelt in the Negeb, why 
should they oppose Joshua in the 
Firan ? 

3. There are two biblical references 
which couple the mountains of Se'ir 
with Sinai: the very ancient Song of 
Deborah, Judg. 5:5, and the Blessing 
of Moses, Deut. 33:2. Both passages 
are poetic and the Hebrew custom of 
repeating in the second line the mean- 
ing of the first line would imply that 
the writers of these passages identified 
Se'ir with Sinai. This would demand 
that we should seek Sinai somewhere 
in Edom. 

4. There were royal mines in Sinai, 
which lay either on, or close by, the 
route which Israel is supposed to have 
taken, and as the miners worked always 
under a guard of Egyptian soldiers, 
Israel could not have followed the tra- 
ditional route without coming into 
conflict with the soldiers of Pharaoh. 

The northern route is unknown to 
me. I have never passed over it, but 
I understand that it is practically water- 
less until Elath is reached, two hundred 
miles from Egypt. Palmer in The 
Desert of the Exodus, p. 234, describes 
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the district as an "arid, featureless 
waste," and says "the country is nearly 
waterless, with the exception of a few 
springs in the larger wadies; but even 
here water can only be obtained by scrap- 
ing small pits in the ground and baling it 
out with the hand. All that is obtained 
by the process is a yellowish solution that 
baffles all attempts at filtering." He 
repeatedly speaks of the "utterly arid na- 
ture of the soil." Petrie speaks of "the 
waterless route of the Derb el Hagg"; 
Currelly, who traveled over it, says "the 
plateau of the Tih is dreary in the ex- 
treme. During our journey across we 
did not see a single tent, or a beast 
grazing. Some years ago Professor 
Sayce stated that the probable route 
of the Hebrews lay across this desert. 
This seems to me to be absolutely im- 
possible, for the people could not get 
across this desert with flocks and herds." 
The traditional route, on the contrary, 
is comparatively well supplied with 
water, not only by springs as at 
Gharandel, Firan, and at Gebel Musa, 
but oftentimes in the day's march you 
will pass over darkened stretches of 
ground, showing the presence of under- 
ground water; and as all the peninsula 
drains toward the sea, there is a subter- 
ranean supply of water which may be 
tapped anywhere along the coast at the 
cost of a little digging. The water sup- 
ply, always the dominant factor, would 
seem to support the traditional, against 
the northern route. 

But let us examine briefly the argu- 
ments upon which the new school rests 
its claims for the northern route. 

i. Moses' objective point was Midian. 
But was it? According to the Bible, 
the purpose of Moses was to worship 



God upon his Mountain (Exod. 3:12; 
8:24); his objective point was not the 
tents of Midian, but it was Mount Sinai. 
But on mere economic ground, the 
argument is in favor of the longer road. 
Olmstead in his Journey to the Sea- 
board Slave. States pointed out three 
characteristics of the slaves: (a) their 
unwillingness to work under an overseer 
of their own color; (b) their inability 
to endure hardships, or to persist in 
the face of discomforts; (c) their lack 
of ambition, of initiative, and of any 
power of co-operation. These char- 
acteristics are the consequences of slav- 
ery, and they appear wherever slavery 
is long established. All three appear 
repeatedly in the early story of the 
Exodus. 

We know too that Canaan was 
possessed by a highly developed, mili- 
tary civilization. The kings of Canaan 
dwelt in great cities, with strong walls, 
gates, and towers. The land was de- 
fended by men in armor, and by chariots 
of war. The Tell el Amarna letters and 
such excavations as those at Gezer 
reveal to us the tremendous task to 
which Israel had set her hand. A 
race of slaves must be made over into a 
race of warriors, and for that transforma- 
tion the long sojourn in the desert was 
essential. Not to reach quickly the 
protection of Midian, but to be thrown 
on their own resources, to be compelled 
to fight for their own lives, that was the 
economic need of Israel. 

The difference in actual mileage 
between the two roads is not so great. 
It is about two hundred miles by the 
northern, and about two hundred and 
fifty miles by the southern route. But 
along the Derb el Hagg there are no such 
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halting stations as Gharandel, Firan, 
and Gebel Musa afford on the tradi- 
tional route. Along the one road Israel 
must needs press on with all possible 
haste, whereas she might tarry for 
months at Wady Firan, or at Gebel 
Musa. 

2. The battle with Amalek implies 
a route along the borders of the Negeb. 
But the wanderings of a nomadic tribe 
vitiate the argument. As well might 
you locate a point at sea by a drifting 
iceberg. If we knew no more of the 
history of Israel than we do of Amalek 
what would we infer from the fact that 
the Israelites appear here as slaves 
in Egypt, building store-cities for Pha- 
raoh? But forty years later we find 
them overthrowing a king in Bashan, 
and then devastating Palestine from 
south to north. The Midianites appear 
now along the Gulf of Akabah, yet 
Gideon gives them battle in the Valley 
of Jezreel. The Edomites appear now 
among the mountains of Se'ir, but in the 
fifth century before Christ we find them 
occupying the lands of Judea. Palmer 
says that the Teyabeh tribe, who dwell on 
the central portion of the Et Tih desert, 
and through whose territories the sug- 
gested route of Israel runs, yearly invade 
the territory of the 'Anazeh Bedouins, 
who live around Palmyra, far to the 
east of Damascus. The story of Midian 
suggests one solution of the difficulty; 
a comparison of Exod. 3:1 with Judg. 
1:16 and 4:11 seems to indicate that 
the Kenites were considered to be a 
branch of Midian, so closely allied that 
the father-in-law of Moses is now called 
a Kenite and now a Midianite. Hos- 
kins says that today the Sawalihah and 
Aleikat tribes are subdivisions of the 



Towara Bedouins. May not Amalek 
have been the name of a number of 
tribes which were scattered throughout 
the Negeb and the Sinai Peninsula? 
At any rate, the wonderful fertility of 
the Firan and its famous harvest of 
dates could not but have been a temp- 
tation to Amalek, dwelling in the sterile 
Negeb; they would possess the oasis if 
they could, and their presence at Rephi- 
dim is less difficult to understand than 
is the appearance of the warriors of 
the Teyabeh tribe, who today dwell in 
the land of Amalek, before the ruined 
walls of far-off Palmyra. 

3. The strongest argument for the 
northern route is perhaps drawn from 
the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5:5) and 
from the Blessing of Moses (Deut. 
33:2), where Se'ir and Sinai are coupled 
together. Let us look at these passages; 
if they cannot stand cross-examination, 
the attack upon the traditional route is 
greatly weakened. 

In the Song of Deborah we read: 
"The mountains melted before the Lord, 
even that Sinai from before the Lord God 
of Israel." Professor George F. Moore, 
of Harvard, says that the reference to 
Sinai is a gloss, "originally, as its form 
shows, a marginal note made by some- 
one else to whom the language of 5:3 
suggested Exod., chap. 19. The rhythm 
of the passage also gains by its removal. 
The suspicion that the words are a gloss 
receives some confirmation from the 
variations of the Greek versions." As 
long as this verse is in question, and the 
reference to Sinai stands indicted as a 
gloss, it cannot be called into court as a 
witness. 

The other verse (Deut. 33:2) is 
thus rendered in the Authorized Version: 
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"The Lord came from Sinai, and rose 
from Se'ir unto them; he shined forth 
from Mount Paran and he came with ten 
thousand of saints." The last clause 
is obscure; a slight change would make 
the verse read: "The Lord came from 
Sinai, and rose up from Se'ir unto them; 
he shined forth from Mount Paran and 
came from Meribah Kadesh." Chapman 
and Driver, among others, give preference 
to this translation of the verse. Now if 
this is an instance of the common prac- 
tice of parallelism, we must admit that 
the author of Deut. 33:2 identified 
Sinai with Se'ir, and the Wilderness of 
Paran with Kadesh. 

But are we shut up to that interpre- 
tation ? In the tenth chapter of Isaiah 
we have the prophet's vivid descrip- 
tion of the march of the Assyrian against 
Jerusalem: "He is come to Aiath, he 
is passed to Migron, at Michmash he 
hath laid up his baggage, they have 
taken up their lodging at Geba, Rama 
is afraid, Gibeah of Saul is fled." Here 
is poetry, but not parallelism; on the 
contrary, each place brings vividly 
before us the onward march of the 
Assyrian. 

Is there not perhaps a similar intent 
in this passage of Deuteronomy? 
Might it not be thus paraphrased: 
"God appeared to his people at Sinai; 
again at Se'ir he stood revealed; at 
Paran he led them, and at Kadesh also 
he declared his presence"? All the 
long way from Sinai, past Se'ir and 
Paran to their halting-place at Meribah 
Kadesh, he went forth with his people 
Israel. Unless this interpretation be im- 
possible, and Driver, in his Commentary 
on Deuteronomy in the "International 
Critical Commentary," supports this 



interpretation, then the literary argu- 
ment against the traditional route and 
the accepted Mount Sinai falls to the 
ground. 

But if Deut. 33:2 might seem to 
identify Se'ir with Sinai, the identi- 
fication is absolutely forbidden by Deut. 
1:2. Throughout this book the Moun- 
tain of God is called Horeb; the name 
Sinai never appears except in Deut. 
33 : 2. At Horeb, God makes a covenant 
with his people (5:2); there the Lord 
spake unto them (1:6); at Horeb they 
provoked him to wrath (9:8). Again, 
it is at Horeb that the Lord spake to 
Israel out of the fire (4:15). Now 
remembering that, to the Deuteronomist, 
Horeb is identical with Sinai (and it 
makes no difference whether we regard 
the name as that of a group of moun- 
tains among which Sinai was a com- 
manding peak, or whether we take it as 
another name for Sinai), let us turn to 
this verse, Deut. 1:2. In the Author- 
ized Version it reads: "There are eleven 
days' journey from Horeb, by way of 
Mount Se'ir unto Kadesh Barnea." 
Driver, in his Commentary upon this 
book, says: "The words convey an 
approximate idea of the distance from 
Horeb, the scene of the delivery of the 
Law, to Kadesh Barnea. The time 
specified agrees with the narratives of 
modern travelers; Robinson, for instance, 
traveling in 1838 from Gebel Musa to 
Akabah and thence to Ain Kadis, occu- 
pied exactly eleven days on the journey. 
The distance would be about 160 miles. 
Horeb is the name given uniformly in 
Deuteronomy (except in 33:2) to Sinai; 
see also I Kings 8:9, which is a Deuter- 
onomic passage and reads, 'There was 
nothing in the ark save the two tables of 
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stone, which Moses put there at Horeb, 
when the Lord made a covenant with 
the children of Israel, when they came 
out of the land of Egypt.' No topo- 
graphical distinction is traceable between 
Horeb and Sinai; they are different 
names of the same locality, interchanging 
only according to different writers." 
Then if Israel journeyed from Horeb 
(or Sinai) to Kadesh by way of Mount 
S'eir, Sinai and Se'ir are clearly dis- 
tinguished from each other. There are 
at least two roads passing from Gebel 
Musa to Palestine, one by way of En 
Nakhl, the other by Akabah and the 
Mountains of Se'ir. So there are two 
ways by which you may journey from 
New York to Boston — you may go by 
the Shore Line, or by Springfield; if I 
say that "there are seven hours' journey 
from New York by way of Springfield 
to Boston," have I not made it impos- 
sible to identify Springfield with New 
York? What else has the Deuterono- 
mist done in this first chapter and second 
verse, when he says, "there are eleven 
days' journey from Horeb by way of 
Mount Se'ir to Kadesh Barnea"? 

4. The southern route led past the 
Egyptian forts and garrisons placed to 
defend the Egyptian mines, and Israel 
could not have avoided battle with the 
Egyptian soldiers, had she followed the 
traditional route. Whatever the date 
of the Exodus may be, Israel could 
not have left Egypt except at a time of 
political upheaval, when all the resources 
of the kingdom were engaged in the de- 
fense of the frontiers or of the throne. 
The political conditions which made 
possible the Exodus would make it highly 
improbable, to say the least, that Pha- 
raoh would have leisure to plan an expe- 



dition to the Sinai mines, or could spare 
soldiers to guard the miners. These 
mining expeditions were sent out only 
at very irregular intervals, in times of 
domestic peace, not oftener than once 
every two years; in the days of Merenp- 
tah only once in many years. The 
expeditions were not large; such figures 
as we have show only 45, 200, 200, and 
257 common laborers engaged (Petrie, 
Researches in Sinai, p. 117). Once 
we have a record of 734 soldiers, but the 
number is so large that it "suggests 
that the troops were used for mining 
before specialized parties were sent out" 
(Petrie). The labor was, of course, 
forced labor, and such soldiers as were 
sent with these expeditions would not 
be greater in number than would be 
necessary to keep the slaves under 
control. Fifty soldiers would be a 
generous estimate for the average ex- 
pedition. So small a guard could not 
have blocked Israel's path; indeed it 
might be fully engaged in restraining 
those in their charge from deserting 
to Israel. 

But I greatly doubt if Israel passed 
anywhere near these Egyptian mines. 
If Israel ascended the present road up 
the Nak'b el Buderah Pass, and jour- 
neyed by way of the Wady Magharah 
and the Wady Mukatteb to Firan, then 
they followed a difficult, dangerous, 
and waterless road, which passes the site 
of the Egyptian mines. But if they 
followed the seashore to a point opposite 
the Firan, and then turned inland, they 
would have avoided any conflict with 
the Egyptians, even on the rare chance 
that the mines were then in operation, 
and they would have had water all the 
way, for Currelly says that all along the 
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coast water can be had by digging 
in the sands. Since, then, the mines 
were only worked between the months 
of January and May, and then at very 
irregular intervals; since any Egyptian 
soldiers that accompanied the expedi- 
tions would be too few in numbers 
to halt Israel's march, and since it is 
very doubtful whether Israel followed 
a road that would take her near the 
mines, this last argument loses its force. 
But let us turn to the testimony of 
the actual geography. None of the 
places mentioned in Exodus or in 
Numbers can be located on the northern 
route. No site for Marah can be found. 
Elath, at the head of the Gulf of Akabah, 
has been suggested for Elim. To those 
who do not throw wholly out of court 
the testimony of the books of Exodus 
and Numbers it would appear that 
Marah lay about thirty miles out in 
the desert, for Israel marched three 
days and came to Marah. With their 
flocks and herds, their very aged and 
their young, they could not have trav- 
eled more than ten miles each day (and 
the traveler today, with every facility 
for speed, does not go much over twenty 
miles a day), so that Marah should be 
sought about thirty miles from Egypt. 
Elim apparently lay close by Marah, for 
the Book of Exodus merely says, "and 
they came to Elim where were twelve 
wells of water and three score and ten 
palm trees." Numbers says, "they re- 
moved from Marah and came to Elim." 
No number of days is given, no events 
seem to have occurred between these 
two stations. Yet, if Elath be Elim, 
then between these two, Marah and 
Elim, there lay one hundred and seventy 
miles of waterless desert, a distance 



greater by seventeen miles than that 
which separates Suez from the accepted 
Mount Sinai. Over that sterile desert 
Israel must needs travel for seventeen 
days, her life dependent upon daily 
miracles, yet the historians found nothing 
to record, and dismissed the journey 
with the brief words, "they removed 
from Marah and came to Elim." 

Furthermore, according to Num. 
33:10, "Israel removed from Elim and 
encamped by the sea," but if Elath be 
Elim, it lies upon the sea, and Israel 
was already encamped by the sea when 
they camped at Elim. In that case 
"the sea" would hardly have been 
named as the distinguishing feature of 
her next encampment. The springs 
at El Ma'an have been suggested as a 
possible Rephidim, but the identifica- 
tion is not possible, for Israel's objec- 
tive point was Kadesh Barnea, and 
between El Ma'an and Kadesh lay the 
impassable mountains of Edom, and the 
hostile race which forbade their roads to 
Israel. If the Hebrews ever came to 
El Ma'an, they had to retrace all their 
steps to Elath, in order to reach Kadesh 
Barnea. 

Of course we are told that the 
accounts of the Exodus were written 
hundreds of years after the events which 
they describe, that they represent only 
untrustworthy traditions, and that we 
can base no arguments upon the lists 
of stations, or on the number of days 
of traveling which lay between them. 

But follow, if you will, the traditional 
route a little way toward the traditional 
Mount Sinai, with your Bible in your 
hand. For three days you journey over 
a waterless waste, with the long wall- 
like ranges of the Et Tih and Er Raha 
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mountains on your left. That long 
wall is the salient feature of the journey. 
After three days' journey you come to a 
spring of brackish water. True, it is a 
wholly inadequate supply of water for a 
thirsty multitude, although my drago- 
man told me that he had seen six springs 
breaking out where we found only one, 
and all the ground is darkened by the 
presence of underground streams. But 
is it not suggestive that, three days along 
the route, you find a brackish spring? 
Along the northern route you must go 
six or seven days before you will find 
water of any kind. 

A three hours' march beyond this 
possible Marah, you come to the plenti- 
ful supply of the springs of Gharandel. 
Does not this fit the site of Elim ? Not 
far beyond Gharandel, the Wady Tayye- 
beh leads down to the Red Sea, the next 
camping-place of Israel, and today 
quail are often found along these shores, 
whither they have been blown by the 
south wind from the shores of Africa. 
The Firan satisfies every demand of 
Rephidim, and as you look down from 
the summit of Gebel Tournah, where 
tradition says Moses took his seat when 
Israel fought with Amalek, you can 
understand just why a battle should 
have been fought on that plain below, 



you can see the narrow pass that Amalek 
must defend and through which Israel 
must force her way. Then beyond 
the Firan comes Gebel Musa with the 
plentiful springs that lie about her 
base. 

Now granting that the account of 
the Exodus was written long after the 
event, but remembering that from the 
death of Moses onward, no man of 
Israel except Elijah, so far as we know, 
ever entered this peninsula, the ques- 
tions that persist in my mind are, 
How did the writer of the story in 
Exodus ever come to imagine such a 
route as he describes, and how does it 
happen that that route fits so well this 
one road through the desert, and no other 
road? Why should he have conceived 
that three days' journey through the 
wilderness, then Marah, Elim, the sea, 
and Rephidim, and how could he have 
described a route which so marvelously 
agrees with the traditional route, unless 
Israel had actually passed along this 
way, unless whoever wrote the story had 
heard it told over the camp-fires of his 
people, unless the tradition had been 
driven deep into the fibers of the national 
life, and had been kept alive through 
many centuries as the fathers told the 
story to their children? 



